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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN SEPTEMBER 


Mixed business conditions continued to prevail in 
September, but over-all industrial output gained. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index reached 126 percent of the 
1947-49 average, 2 index points above the August figure. 

‘Steel production crept up from 63 percent of ca- 
pacity to 70 percent, but auto production weakened still 
further, falling to 51,000 units at mid-month as seven 
producers closed their plants for model changeovers. This 
was the lowest level since the curtailment of production 
during the steel strike in 1952. 

Electric power output fluctuated around 9 billion kilo- 
watt-hours per week, but remained about 8 percent above 
1953 levels. New claims for unemployment compensation 
were likewise marked by ups and downs, rising or falling 
by as much as 10 percent from one week to the next. 
Over-all employment, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, was down 133,000 Unemployment also declined 
somewhat, dropping to 3.1 million. The back-to-school 
movement was an important factor in both cases. 


Building Boom Continues 


August’s record $3.6 billion of new construction was 
repeated in September to make the third quarter total the 
highest on record. Private residential building, at $1.3 
billion, rose slightly from August and was near an all- 
time peak. Private industrial construction,. which has 
declined almost steadily since early 1953, steadied at $160 
million. Commercial building, valued at more than $200 
million for the third consecutive month, continued to 
break records. Public construction expanded slightly on 
the strength of new highs reached in state and local 
building activity. 

Total construction put in place during the third 
quarter was valued at more than $10.7 billion, 7 percent 
over the corresponding months of 1953. After allowances 
are made for seasonal factors, third quarter activity 
reached an annual rate of $37.5 billion, compared with 
an annual rate of $36.3 billion in the first half of this 
year, and actual expenditures of $35.3 billion last year. 


Higher Federal Deficit Expected 


A revised Federal budget for fiscal 1955 made public 
“in September by the Administration anticipates a deficit 
for the year of $4.7 billion instead of the $2.9 billion 
originally foreseen last January. The new estimates indi- 
cate that excise tax receipts will be $1.1 billion less than 


expected in January, and that corporate taxes will be $1.5 
billion lower. Anticipated revenues have been cut by $3.4 
billion to $59.3 billion. 

National security expenditures were estimated at $3.0 
billion less than they were last January. However, non- 
defense expenditures have been raised by $1.4 billion, 
with agricultural programs, public housing, road building, 
ship construction, school aid, and veterans’ benefits all 
scheduled to receive larger sums. 

The Treasury has taken advantage of the temporary 
increase in the national debt limit to obtain needed funds. 
In September it borrowed $4 billion on short-term 15% 
percent notes maturing May 15, 1957; this sum is ex- 
pected to cover about two-thirds of the government's 
additional cash requirements for the remainder of this 
calendar year. 


Exports Off 


United States merchandise exports dropped fairly 
sharply in July and again in August, mainly as a result 
of lower military aid shipments although seasonal factors 
also played a part. Sizable declines in textile fibers and 
manufactures, nonmetallic minerals, and machinery and 
vehicles in July accounted for much of the decrease. In 
contrast, imports fell substantially in July but recovered 
in August to recoup a small part of the loss. 

For the first eight months of 1954, total exports in- 
cluding military goods were valued at $10.2 billion, off 
5 percent from the corresponding period of 1953. Non- 
military shipments, however, continued to run ahead of 
the 1953 level. Imports, totaling $6.9 billion, were down 


/ percent. 


Retail Sales Gain 


Retail sales rose in September, advancing $132 million 
from the August level, to a total of somewhat more than 
$14 billion. This was only a little less than the September, 
1953, sales figure. Major durable and nondurable goods 
groups showed only minor changes from August and 
from September, 1953. If these data were adjusted for 
seasonal variations, however, the picture might be some- 
what different, as seasonally adjusted department store 
sales were off 3.6 percent from August to September. 

For the first three quarters of 1954 total retail sales 
are estimated at $123.3 billion. This is 1.5 percent less 
than sales in the corresponding period of 1953. 
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Up or Down? 


Ascertaining the current status of the economy is 
about as bewildering a task as one could possibly hope to 
avoid. The fact that many business indicators appear to 
be registering conflicting trends is reason in itself for 
bewilderment. But when, in addition, both political parties 
resort to the same indicators to prove that in the one 
case business is doing fine and in the other it is in dire 
straits, one can hardly resist the urge to throw up one’s 
hands in disgust and turn to simpler questions such as 
the theory of relativity or the construction of inter- 
planetary aircraft. 

Yet, an examination of available data does reveal 
clear tendencies in the economy at the present time. Such 
an examination combined with an evaluation of the pos- 
sible effects of the coming elections, throws considerable 
light on the probable course of business in the near 
future, and therefore seems well worth undertaking. 


Davip J. 





The Present Picture 

Pessimistic speeches notwithstanding, there are indi- 
cations that the low point of the 1953-54 recession has 
already been reached and that a gradual upswing is under 
way. The liquidation of inventories, which has been a 
depressing influence on business activity since the fourth 
quarter of last year, appears to have about run its course 
and businessmen generally are now in the process of 
replenishing stocks. No letup in construction expenditures 
has yet occurred, as building activity continues to set 
new records. Retail sales are doing very well, according 
to the latest reports. Business has been picking up at the 
manufacturers’ level also, with increased activity in such 
diverse industries as steel, textiles, and machine tools. 
Unemployment in September registered a slight turther 
decline and prices both at the consumer and wholesale 
levels showed little change, on the average. 

Some of these movements are attributable to the usual 
fall pickup in activity. It is also true that the upswing 
has not been universal (few ever are), and various 
industries, such as agricultural machinery, remain de- 
pressed. In general, however, these sectors are no more 
depressed than they were some months ago, so that with 
other areas gaining momentum the over-all movement 
appears to be upward at the present time. 

It also seems probable that business activity will con- 
tinue to move upward moderately during the remainder 
of this year and possibly well into next year. Inventory 





replenishment should be a major factor in the recovery, 
for once begun the process cumulates from one stage to 
the next. Increased stocks on retailers’ shelves usually 
lead to increased holdings by distributors to supply the 
retailers, in turn stimulating greater supplies at the manu- 
facturing level to keep the distributor supplied, and so on, 

This inventory accumulation, continued high levels of 
retail sales, and government spending at Federal as well 
as at state and local levels — which in the aggregate wil] 
be maintained at about present levels, if not raised — wil] 
probably be prime forces acting to bolster activity in the 
next few months. On the other side of the picture, capital 
expenditures on new plant and equipment seem likely to 
decline from present high levels, and it is debatable 
whether construction activity will remain at present record 
heights much longer despite the stimulus provided by the 
recent housing legislation. Such declines as do occur are 
likely to be small, at least in the next six months. 

This is not to say that there will be no depressed 
industries or geographic areas over the next few months. 
The existence of such areas is not inconsistent with a 
state of general prosperity. In some instances, the cause 
of depressed areas bears little relationship to over-all cur- 
rent conditions, being brought about by factors such as 
technological changes or relocation of industry. Whether 
the Federal government should render aid to such sectors 
is a moot point, and depends largely on the particular 
case as well as on the general situation at the time. 


Influence of the Elections 


Assuming a moderate recovery over the coming 
months, what about the elections? If the Republicans 
retain control of Congress, the “favorable business 
climate” of the past two years would be continued and 
the business outlook would, in all probability, not be 
affected. But what if the Democrats were to win control 
of Congress? Would not this mean an end to this “favor- 
able climate” and a possible reversal of the recovery? 

From a psychological point of view the answer, for 
most businessmen, is clearly yes. But with respect to 
effects on over-all economic trends, a Democratic victory 
under the present circumstances is hardly likely to inter- 
rupt the current trend and might conceivably even re- 
inforce it. Many of the policies advocated by the Demo- 
cratic leaders would tend to stimulate business activity 
rather than to retard it. Principal among these are higher 
farm price supports, increased government spending, and 
more tax relief for individuals. Whether such actions 
represent sound fiscal policy is debatable, but their effect 
on most business operations is clear, and should offset any 
psychological letdowns of a Democratic victory. 

This conclusion does not apply to all segments of the 
economy because of differences in the outlook of the two 
parties. Thus, earnings prospects of utilities may be 
affected adversely by Democratic opposition to higher 
rates while that of hard goods manufacturers may be 
improved if military spending is increased. A_ person 
expecting a Democratic victory might also do well to 
consider selling short before the elections, for nowhere 
is the psychological reaction to such an occurrence likely 
to be stronger than in the stock market. 

On balance, however, the outcome of the elections is 
not likely to exert any depressing influence on current bus- 
iness trends. An executive who cuts down on output or 
purchases for fear of “unfavorable” election results may 
well find himself losing out not because of the elections 
but because of the bolder actions -of a competitor. RF 
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EDUCATING 


300k publishing in many ways has changed little over 
the years. As in the nineteenth century, it is still com- 
posed of relatively small, independent, highly competitive 
firms. The publisher selects the manuscripts to be pub- 
lished, purchases the paper, advertises and distributes his 
product, and is in general the principal risk-taker and 
supplier of capital. 

Within the field of book publishing there are various 
kinds of publishing houses. The general or “trade” book 
publishers account for about 62 percent of all books pub- 
lished. Textbooks are the second major field in the in- 
dustry with 17 percent of the market; religious books, 
Bibles, and hymnals account for 10 percent; technical and 
professional books, 3 percent; subscription books such as 
encyclopedias, 3 percent; and others, 4 percent. 


Chicago, the Heart of the Industry 

Chicago, ‘the center of the publishing industry, has 
advanced to where it is more than a mere threat to the 
time-honored supremacy of New York City. The textbook 
industry, with over one billion copies published annually, 
is one of the principal reasons why Chicago is rapidly 
becoming recognized as the printing and publishing center 
of the nation. The growth of Chicago textbook and 
encyclopedia publishers has placed the city in the fore- 
front in the school and reference book field. 

Foremost in Chicago, and probably the largest in the 
nation is Scott, Foresman and Company which has sold 
millions of college, high school, and grade school books. 
Another Chicago area company influential in the book 
publishing field is Row, Peterson and Company whose 
history, English, and science books are well known by 
high school students. The University of Chicago’s Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica is among the best in the country in 
the reference book field. 

Other firms such as the Dartnell Corporation, Cal- 
laghan and Company, and Abbott Publishing Company, 
to name only a few, add to the impressive list of publish- 
ers that make Chicago a book-publishing center. 


Trade and Textbook Publishers 


Trade, or general, books have three major classes — 
hard-bound publishers’ editions, book club editions, and 
inexpensive paper-bound reprints. In 1951, these three 
categories accounted roughly for 32 percent, 11 percent, 
and 57 percent, respectively, of the 408 million copies sold. 

Publishers’ editions are a_ relatively low-volume, 
higher-priced product, with the dominant factor being a 
“break-even” point in the range of seven to ten thousand 
copies. If a publisher can average close to ten thousand 
copies for each new book he publishes in a given year, 
plus selling publishing rights for a few books to inexpen- 
sive reprint publishers and book clubs, he may anticipate 
a modest profit. In recent years, trade publishers have 
had a tendency to come out about even on their own 
editions, and to make their profit on the sale of rights. 

300k club operations go back some 28 years, and have 
had a rapid period of growth. Manufacturing costs are 
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considerably lower because of very large printings. 
Royalty costs per book are less per copy than for the 
original publishing, and the leasing of plates practically 
eliminates typesetting costs. Another important factor 
is the greatly reduced distribution cost per book, due to a 
mass-production basis of assembly, packaging, and mailing. 

Inexpensive paper-bound books far outnumber the 
production of hard-bound trade books, and account for 


over a third of the annual output of books of all kinds. 


The main reasons for the phenomenal growth of the 
paper-bound book in the last 18 years are (1) the high- 
speed rotary presses which have reduced manufacturing 
costs; (2) the extremely large backlog of original books 
for which reprint rights may be secured very reasonably ; 
and (3) the nation-wide system of distribution through 
magazine wholesale and retail dealers. 

Statistics seem to indicate that paper-bound book sales 
have had relatively little over-all effect on hard-bound 
original publishing. It is probable that these two types of 
books are serving separate markets and may not be in 
direct competition except in the fields of mysteries, west- 
erns, and light fiction. Paper-bound books may also be 
attracting new book readers from magazine subscribers. 

Textbooks are a business in themselves, and have 
created a market well over the $125,000,000 mark an- 
nually, of which Chicago receives a substantial share. 
The volume has increased to its present level from 
$98,000,000 in 1947, with a continuation of this trend 
expected because of the growth of the school population. 


The Outlook 


The future form which book publishing will take is, 
as yet, rather cloudy. Higher production and general costs, 
which publishers have been unable to pass along to the 
consumer, have created a dependency for profits on sales 
to book clubs and on reprint lines. This trend has led to 
the development of new channels of distribution which 
by-pass the established retail bookseller. 

Bookstores, including book departments of depart- 
ment stores, still provide the chief means of circulating 
general books. Through them, approximately 70 percent 
of all publishers’ editions of trade books reach the con- 
sumer, but whether the bookstores can ward off further 
declines in their market position remains to be seen. 

An important determinant of future trends in the 
industry is whether the growing demand for popular lit- 
erature will preclude from consideration the publication 
of books not possessing huge sales potentials. If so, how 
will this affect promising authors of talent who write 
good books which could not possibly be sold in the 
quantities demanded by mass-distribution methods? The 
library market is an important factor in the publishing of 
many titles which otherwise would not be economically 
possible, but it alone cannot sustain all such books. The 
emerging problem is not the survival of the trade book 
business, but rather whether creative and thoughtful 
writing will continue to flourish in view of the growing 
pressures to cater to mass markets. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
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Percentage changes July, 1954, to August, 1954 
-30 -20 -10 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 o——- 
’ — August ange from 
COAL PRODUCTION | 1954 July August 
| | 1954 1953 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income’. ............ 285.48 — 0.1} — 03 
Manufacturing! 
EMPLOYMENT — MANUFACTURING Pte paala sre paca alela tates 284.4%>) — 1.7] — 5.5 
a TTT Te 43.9» — 0.7) — 64 
| New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 15.3 + 2.1 | +14.7 
CONSTRUCTION, CONTRACTS AWARDED | Private nonresidential...... . 13.9 +2.0/+44 
OI so oo 6 oo ace ons 14.0 +39/}+42 
iz Foreign trade 
“a Merchandise exports........ 15.5¢ —12.5} — 5.1 
DEPARTMENT Tr SALES | Merchandise imports........ 99° —13.1] — 95 
Excess of exports........... 5.6° —11.4; + 40 
Consumer credit outstanding? . 
| | eae 27 .9> +0.4/]+ 0.4 
BANK OEBITS | Installment credit.......... 21.3» +05! + 0.5 
mu Business loans*............... 20. 8» — 3.5| —9.3 
ie | as US. Cash farm income’............ 30.0 + 8.7} — 4.0 
FARM PRICES 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
| i. Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 124° 0.0} — 88 
Durable manufactures....... 135" + 0.7 | —14.0 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures. . . 116* 0.9} — 2.5 
— ER a ee 111 1.8] — 6.7 
P Manufacturing employment* 
August oe Production workers......... 100° — 0.3} -11.4 
Item 1954 a Se Factory worker earnings* 
(1947-49 July August Average hours worked....... 99 +0.7 | — 2.0 
= 100) 1954 1953 Average hourly earnings..... 135 |— 0.6] + 1.1 
Average weekly earnings..... 134 +0.2} —09 
Electric power!................ 182.5 + 2.11 + 8.S§ Construction contracts awarded® 206 —14.4 |} 411.2 
Coal production’. . ; 64.9 440:9 i = 3.6 Department store sales*....... 112 0.0 0.0 
Employ ment —manufacturing®..| 101.4 +19/}/-—99 Consumers’ price index*....... 115 =— @.2 0.0 
Payrolls—manufacturing....... Se Say Ree Wholesale prices* 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 107.0# 2.9| + 2.9 All commodities........ 111 +0.1/ -01 
Consumer prices in Chicago’... . 117.7 —- 0.3; + 1.2 Farm products.......... . 96 -~ 0.3) — G2 
Construction contracts awarded® | 220.4 — 8.1 | +14.2 POOGB. 0.5. cc eee ee cecenee 106 —- 02) +14 
Bank debits’.................. 140.5 — 1.6] + 4.4 Other... 2c cece nce neeeees 114 +O0.1) —@.4 
PON UNNI s&s sade ents cna dees 99.7 + 1.6] — 3.8 Farm prices* 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)*..| 152.6 — 0.5| + 8.0 Received by farmers........ 93 + 1.6] — 1.6 
Petroleum production”. ........ 103.2 — 1.4] +15.2 Paid by farmers. .... veeee 106 0.0; + 1.1 
a ae 894 + 1.1] — 2.2 
1 Federal Power Commission; ?TIllinois Department of Mines; ——— 





1U. S. Dept. of qo 2 Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. 


Dept. 














*U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; *F. W. Dodge Corporation; t Federal of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Reserve Board; 8 Illinois Crop Re apentsy ® Life Insurance Agency Man- a Seasonally sieeat bAs of end of month. ¢ Data are for 
agement Association; # Illinois Geo! — Survey. July, 1954; comparisons relate to June, 1954, and July, 1953. 

* Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. 4 Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1954 1953 
Item : 
Sept. 25 | Sept. 18 | Sept. 11 Sept. 4 Aug. 28 Sept. 26 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.).. ..thous. of short tons..| 1,345 1,322 1,329 1,275 1,235 1,605 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr.. . 9,072 9,074 8,808 9 ,087 9,227 8,354 
Motor vehicles (Wards). . ...number in thous... . 68.3 71.4 82.7 108.9 111.2 133.32 
Petroleum (daily avg.).......... «oe BEE... ss 6,089 6,103 6,086 6,019 6,048 6,397 

See ae eee ee 1947-49=100....... 101.9 98.5 93.5 94.9 94.3 "133 5 
Freight carioadings........ ee: thous. of cars....... 710 711 602 688 677 820 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 117 120 97 114 102 114 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

Pe I 5d05 bac b's kanes 1947-49=100....... 109.9 110.0 109.9 109.5 110.0 111.0 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 114.4 114.5 114.4 114.4 114.4 114.7 

22 commodities... ........cc0ce0- ..1947-49=100.. 90.7 90.8 91.1 90.7 91.4 87.6 
Finance: 

ee EERE PP be mil. of dol. 21,005 21,023 20 ,829 20,805 20,773 23 ,035 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 212 195 168 193 184 152 


























Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


Source: 
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Manufacturers’ Sales Off Slightly 


Manufacturers’ sales declined by $400 million in 
August, on a seasonally adjusted basis, to $23.7 billion. 
Shipments by both durable and nondurable goods indus- 
tries were lower than in July. Total sales were 4 percent 
below last August, with the decline entirely accounted for 
by reduced sales of durable goods industries. Sales of 
nondurable manufacturers in August were 3 percent 
higher than in August, 1953. 

New orders increased slightly to $22.7 billion between 
July and August, but were still below the current level of 
sales. As a result, manufacturers’ backlogs dropped to 
$47.3 billion. This was equivalent to somewhat less than 
two months sales at the current rate, compared with about 
two and three-fourths months sales last August. 

Manufacturers continued to liquidate inventories in 
August. Book values dropped by $400 million to $43.9 
billion after allowance for seasonal factors, a level about 
$300 million below book values in August, 1953. 


Business Loans Up 


Business loans increased slightly in September to $21 
billion at the end of the month, but nevertheless were 
more than $2 billion below the total outstanding in Sep- 
tember of last year. As shown by the accompanying chart, 
loans declined moderately during the first half of the 
year both in 1952 and in 1953, reached a low in June or 
July, and then rose with the need for funds for accumu- 
lating Christmas inventories and financing crop harvests. 
This is also the usual seasonal pattern. 

This year, however, demand for business loans has 
declined considerably more than seasonally, and the drop 
has extended beyond the usual turning point. The decline 
is mainly attributable to factors associated with the lower 
level of business activity, principally the inventory liqui- 
dation. There has also been some liquidation of bank loans 


BUSINESS LOANS 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


because of shifts partly to longer-term borrowing on the 
securities markets and partly to cheaper short-term forms 
of borrowing such as commercial paper. 

In addition, bank holdings of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and Reconstruction Finance Corporation certifi- 
cates of interest bolstered the business loan total late in 
1953 and early in 1954. More recently, however, CCC 
loans have been repaid, and the bulk of the decline in out- 
standing loans in August, when the remaining CCC cer- 
tificates outstanding were recalled, was accounted for by 
repayment of these certificates. 


Employment, Unemployment Decline 


Both employment and unemployment declined slightly 
in September as a moderate contraction occurred in the 
size of the labor force. This was mainly the result of 
teen-agers returning to school during the month. The 
decline was confined to nonfarm employment, as the 
number of farm workers advanced more than seasonally 
to 7.5 million, 600,000 above August and 265,000 above 
September a year ago. Census data in thousands of 
workers are as follows: Sept. pee Sept. 


1954 1954 1953 


Civilian labor force... .......... 65,243 65,522 63,552 
ene are 62,144 62,277 62,306 
ror 7,527 6,928 7,262 
Nonagricuitural............... 54,617 55,349 55,044 
Se a ee 3,099 3,245 1,246 


In contrast to the Census estimate of nonfarm em- 
ployment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported the 
number of factory jobholders advanced by 147,000 to 16.0 
million workers in September. However, BLS considers 
workers on vacation as unemployed, contrary to the policy 
of the Census Bureau, and the increase reflects mainly 
workers returning to their jobs after August vacations. 


Housing Starts Continue High 


Industry and government sources are predicting that 
1954 may be second only to 1950 in the number of new 
dwelling units started. August nonfarm starts, totaling 
111,000, were off only slightly from July, and remained 
19 percent over the August, 1953, level. During the first 
eight months of 1954, 796,000 new units were started, 3 
percent more than the number begun in the corresponding 
period of last year. In some major metropolitan areas, 
building is proceeding at such a rapid rate that builders 
are running into shortages of materials and _ skilled 
workmen. 

A great deal of the demand for new homes is centered 
in the moderate-price range, $10,000 to $20,000. The new 
housing law is reported to be strengthening this demand. 
Veterans Administration and Federal Housing Admini- 
stration officials have recently indicated that applications 
for VA and FHA insured mortagages have risen sharply. 


Dividend Payments Increase 


Although corporate profits after taxes in the first half 
of 1954 were about $2 billion below last year’s first half 
on a seasonally adjusted annual basis, dividend disburse- 
ments this year have been higher. In the first seven 
months of 1954 publicly reported cash dividend payments 
totaled $4.8 billion, up 5 percent from the corresponding 
1953 period. 

All industry groups, except for textiles and leather, 
nonferrous metals, nonelectrical machinery and automo- 
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biles, raised disbursements this year. Dividend payments 
by the manufacturing group as a whole were up by 3.5 
-percent to $2.4 billion. The transportation equipment, 
paper and printing, and chemical industries led the ad- 
vance with gains of 10 percent or more. In nonmanufac- 
turing industries, dividend payments rose 7 percent to $2.4 
billion. The largest gains in this sector were reported by 
trade firms, with payments up 15 percent from th: 
seven months of last year, and gas utilities, up 10 


Corporate Financing 


The scope of corporate financing was considerably less 
in 1953 than in earlier postwar years. Total uses of cor- 
porate funds in 1953 amounted to $28.4 billion as com- 
pared with $31.3 billion in 1952, and the postwar high of 
$45.3 billion in 1950. The sharp decline from the peak 
reflects primarily the reduced need for funds to finance 
working capital requirements. 

The rate of growth of all major categories of working 
capital has slowed substantially since Korea. Funds used 
for inventory accumulation amounted to $9.8 billion in 
1950 compared with $2.6 billion in 1953; the increase in 
assets in accounts receivable which amounted to $13.8 
billion in 1950 was negligible last year; and corporate 
holdings of cash, bank deposits, and government securi- 
ties rose only $1.2 billion last year compared with $4.5 
billion in 1950. 

Accompanying this changing pattern of financial re- 
quirements, there has occurred a considerable shift in the 
sources of corporate funds used to finance these needs. 
In 1950 nearly 45 percent of capital needs were financed 
from short-term loans and credit, less than 8.5 percent of 
total funds originated from new securities issues, and the 
remaining 46.5 percent was financed from internal 
sources. As shown by the accompanying chart, short-term 
sources (included in the “other” category) have declined 
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sharply in post-Korean years, accounting for only 5 per- 
cent of the total in 1953. Internal funds have become 
relatively much more important, though the absolute 
amount of depreciation allowances and retained profits 
has remained fairly stable, ranging from $18 billion to 
$20 billion in the postwar years. New security issues have 
supplied both a larger absolute and relative share of total 
corporate financial needs in recent years than in earlier 
postwar years. This greater reliance on securities markets 
is attributed to the less liquid position of firms currently, 


Personal Income Down 


Personal income declined slightly in August to a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $285.4 billion, $1 billion 
below August of last year. The decline from July, which 
amounted to only $300 million, resulted from lower private 
industry payrolls and a moderate decline in transfer pay- 
ments. The lower level of income originating in private 
industry stemmed mainly from small declines in manufac- 
turing and trade employment during the month, whereas 
most of the decrease in transfer payments reflected re- 
duced railroad retirement benefits. These payments had 
been increased temporarily in July by a retroactive pay- 
ment to some classes of beneficiaries. 

. Partly offsetting the declines were increased govern- 
ment wages and salaries, higher proprietors’ and rental 
income, and higher personal interest and dividend income. 
Government wages and salaries were about a quarter of 
a billion dollars above July. Over the past 12 months 
gains in state and local payments, due to increased em- 
ployment and pay rates, more than offset Federal govern- 
ment payroll cuts. 


Liquid Saving Near Record 


Individuals have been adding record amounts to their 
liquid savings so far this year. Savings in such forms as 
cash, bank deposits, insurance, securities, and shares in 
savings and loan associations increased by $3.5 billion in 
the second quarter, a rate which equaled individuals’ first 
quarter savings and was $400 million more than in the 
second quarter of last year. The half-year total of $7 
billion equaled the record savings in the first half of 1946 
and is higher than for the corresponding period of any 
other postwar year. 

Partially offsetting the increase in liquid asset hold- 
ings was an increase in individuals’ indebtedness. Mort- 
gage debt increased by $1.9 billion in the second quarter, 
compared with $1.3 billion in the first quarter. Other 
consumer indebtedness, mainly installment credit on dur- 
ables, increased by $400 million, whereas consumers liqui- 
dated $1.5 billion of this type of credit in the first quarter. 


Farm Prices 


Prices received by farmers in September declined 2 
percent to 246 percent of the 1910-14 base. Prices received 
for milk, apples, cotton, cattle, tobacco, and wheat were 
up somewhat, but were offset by lower prices for hogs, 
commercial vegetables, eggs, potatoes, soybeans, and 
chickens. 

Farm living and production costs were also down 
slightly — 1 percent — during the month, with food prices 
leading the decline. However, the greater fall in prices 
received reduced the parity ratio one point to 88. A year 
ago the ratio was 93. The decline of the past twelve 
months is the result of an 11 percent increase in prices 
paid by farmers as opposed to a drop of only 4 percent 
in prices received. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


New Indicator of Man-Hours 


A new statistical series, “Index of Aggregate Man- 
Hours in Industrial and Construction Activity,” has been 
developed by the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. It attempts to show the effects both of changes in 
employment and changes in the length of the workweek. 
The series has three major components — manufacturing 
(which is further subdivided into durable and nondurable 
goods), construction, and mining — and covers about 40 
percent of total nonagricultural employment. 


WEEKLY MAN-HOURS, 1947-54* 
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Recent trends in man-hours, as reflected by this series, 
are shown in the above chart. As is evident, total man- 
hours worked per week in industry and construction has 
returned to a level about that of 1947-49. While the com- 
ponents of the index have moved generally in the same 
direction as the total, there have been significant differ- 
ences in magnitude. Work in the construction industry 
surged ahead after 1948 and has declined only moderately 
in recent years, whereas mining activity, slow to pick up, 
has fallen sharply for the past. three years. 

Man-hours in manufacturing have moved closely with 
the total index. However, its major parts, durable and 
nondurable goods, again exhibit different movements. 
While the total manufacturing index for 1953 reached 
113.7 percent of the 1947-49 average, durable goods were 
at a peak 25 percent above this base, but man-hours in 
nondurable goods continued lower. 


Truckers Beware 
Truck weights may soon be checked without truckers 
‘ver knowing it. In-motion weighing is the outstanding 
leature of a new electronic highway scale developed by 


Cox and Stevens Aircraft Corporation of Mineola, New 
York. The unit, capable of handling both single and dual- 
axle trucks, consists of a platform, three by ten feet, 
supported by electronic weighing cells which transmit 
the weight to a recording indicator. The Bureau of Public 
Roads, Washington, D. C., has had the scale under test 
for the past two years. It is expected to be of great help 
in highway research and in detecting overloads. 


Thumb-Saver 


New in carpentry is an automatic nail driver for 
faster, more accurate, and safer hammering. Nails can be 
fed up to fifty a minute from the hopper through a plastic 
tube to the nail driver. Compressed air does the work and 
drives each nail in with a single stroke. 

The driver itself weighs about 814 pounds and is 
handled something like a shotgun. The barrel is placed in 
the desired position, the trigger is pulled, and the nail is 
shot straight into the wood. Because the nail goes straight 
in with a single blow, it is expected that the machine will 
be a great help in preventing wood splitting. 

The principal markets for the product will probably 
be construction firms, crate manufacturers, makers of 
prefabricated buildings, and woodworking industries. 
Available through the Morgan Machine Company, 1230 
University in Rochester, New York, the machine is ex- 
pected to sell at $1,000. 


Report on Reports 


After six months of publication the Distribution Data 
Guide of the United States Department of Commerce has 
become a standard report. The guide gives a listing and 
brief description of reports and publications by the Fed- 
eral government and its agencies, business firms, profes- 
sional groups, colleges and universities, and publishing 
companies. Selections are made on the basis of possibie 
use in sales promotion, merchandising, advertising, and 
market research. The guide is available on subscription 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at a price of $2.00 per year or 15 cents a copy. 


Most Recent in Miracles 


Celanese Corporation of America has brought out a 
new synthetic fiber. It is asserted that this fiber, “Arnel,” 
gives the best balance of performance, versatility, ap- 
pearance, and price of any synthetic on the market. The 
fiber is made from cellulose triacetate and can be used 
alone or blended with other fabrics. It will sell at about 
55 cents a pound. The company expects that the fiber will 
have a large variety of uses, including all types of cloth- 
ing. The fabric resists fading, shrinking, and stretching, 
and needs little or no ironing. 


Pleasant Dreams 


The latest in sleeping equipment is a combination 
mattress and foundation called Koylon-Crestaire. It is a 
combination of foam rubber and air, made so that it can 
be inflated or deflated to change the firmness to suit the 
sleeper. The double-size mattress features dual-control. 
The unit, marketed by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, is only 614 inches thick and can be used on any 
solid base. The mattresses retail at $99.50 for the twin 
size and $129.50 for the double size. 
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Color television is at least 6 to 12 months distant from 
tapping the “mass market.” Currently it offers tempting 
profit possibilities to tube and other receiving set com- 
ponent manufacturers. Next year it will offer similar pos- 
sibilities to set manufacturers if volume production begins 
to attract much of the huge consumer expenditures which 
will ultimately take place on sets and service. TV net- 
works are now broadcasting color TV regularly, but the 
present 5,000 receivers are largely placed in public places. 

As with every new industry the problems facing color 
TV are only emerging. Among the more obvious of these 
are: the problem of production and cost of color TV 
receivers; gauging the size and timetable for the TV set 
market; the timing and financial issues in program pro- 
duction and broadcasting; and the effect on other media. 
These problems must be considered in relation to the fact 
that in the American system of broadcasting the economic 
structure is divided between that large portion paid for 
directly by the viewer-listener (in the form of receiving 
sets) and that paid for in the first instance by broad- 
casters and advertisers. 


Developing and Marketing Color TV Sets 


Why is it that color TV receivers are not now avail- 
able in acceptable picture sizes at acceptable prices al- 
though the FCC approved color TV 10 months ago? The 
answer in brief is that since the FCC approved the engi- 
neering standards for color TV in December, 1953, the 
set manufacturing industry has been “ ‘trapped’ in a 
technological jam.” In order to appreciate its predicament 
it is necessary to distinguish between the standards for 
color TV (which were formulated by an industry-wide 
technical coordinating committee) and the equipment 
which implements those standards. At the time of the 
FCC’s approval, the industry was in the position of 
having announced a new service before it was ready to 
deliver the service within economic limits acceptable to 
the public. This unusual state of affairs arose because of 
the aggressive rivalry between CBS and RCA. 

The technology of broadcasting the color program was 
not the limiting factor; the technoiogy of receiving the 
program was. At the pickup camera in the studio, three 
tubes are employed, one for each primary color. At the 
home receiver, however, this is impracticable; there one 
tube face must provide all colors with precision require- 
ments not previously met in any electronic device in- 
tended for home use. There were also problems involved 
in circuits and other components but the stumbling block 
has been the development of a tube which would provide 
satisfactory performance at reasonable prices. 

In this situation the five or six largest electronics 
manufacturers have vied for position, primarily in tube 
design. Under extreme pressure the factors at work have 
been patent positions, research resources, and managerial 
capacity to plan and produce prototype models of color 
TV sets incorporating the best that each enterprise had 
to offer. At stake in the struggle was the rich market 
anticipated for color TV receivers; the company which 
developed a really superior tube and associated circuitry 
could look forward to selling tubes and patent royalties 
for substantially all color TV sets produced, as well as to 
the sale of sets bearing its own trademark. 

Early in the year several large tube manufacturers 
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attempted to win such a position through marketing sets 
with picture tubes rendering pictyres comparable in size 
with those presented by the now obsolete 12-inch round 
tube for black and white TV. These sets were offered to 
the public at prices approximating $1,000 and failed to 
sell. In the past four months different types of tubes, with 
different circuitry, and with tube faces ranging up to the 
“21-inch” size (actually, with some 250 square inches of 
picture area) have been demonstrated to the TV set 
manufacturers. It is distinctly possible that equipment 
systems not yet unveiled may ultimately successfully 
challenge the current best offerings of the tube manu- 
facturers. If this should happen, the industry’s jockeying 
for position will be extended and the timetable for reach- 
ing the mass market for color TV will be delayed beyond 
the 6 to 12 months mentioned previously. At present two 
of the tube manufacturers have demonstrated receivers 
(RCA with 250 square inches, and CBS-Hytron with 205 
square inches) with performance generally accepted by 
the set manufacturers as adequate. RCA has indicated a 
probable initial retail price of between $800 and $900, 
whereas CBS has indicated a price of $950. 

Unless more attractive offerings are forthcoming in 
the next couple of months, we may expect that a sub- 
stantial part of the potential set-manufacturing industry 
will proceed to translate prototype models based on these 
tubes to the production of TV sets. While enthusiastic 
production and sales predictions for the last quarter of 
this year are being made by manufacturers interested in 
currently available equipment, it appears likely that not 
more than 15,000 color TV sets will be distributed in this 
period. This will supply dealers and public amusement 
places, with relatively few sets going into homes. 


The Color TV Set Market 


One of the contributing factors to the set industry's 
willingness to defer its equipment decision on color TV 
is the fact that the black and white TV market is as yet 
far from saturated. On May 1, 1954, 28 million house- 
holds in the United States had at least one black and 
white TV set. While this is impressive, the fact that al- 
most 20 million more are still unsupplied is also impres- 
sive. Nor may it be assumed that all these 20 million 
homes are in socio-economic groups which are hard to 
sell TV. For the existing TV households are dispropor- 












the 1949 freeze. In the Northeastern section, 72 percent 
of the households have sets, and the same is true of 
metropolitan areas generally. In many pre-freeze TV com- 
munities, set saturation runs between 80 and 90 percent. 

It appears that apart from the pre-freeze TV cities 
(Chicago and Rock Island-Moline), none of the TV com- 
munities in Illinois now exceeds 50 percent black and 
white set saturation. In rural areas, country-wide, on 
May 1, only 35 percent of households had black and white 
sets. That this unexhausted market is currently active is 
indicated by production of almost 200,000 sets in one 
September week —the highest weekly production in 21 
months. 

The profit impetus which lies behind color TV never- 
theless assures us that within a year or so after the 
industry begins set production, color sets will be in mass 
production, selling in the range of $500-$600, and will be 
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subject to high-pressure merchandising. Thus, the presi- 
dent of RCA predicts that at factory prices, color TV 
will sell to the extent of more than a quarter billion 
dollars in 1955, more than three quarters of a billion in 
1956, and almost a billion in 1957. If by the end of 1957 
General Sarnoff’s estimate of 5 million color TV sets in 
the hands of the public has been realized, color TV will 
be off to a solid start. If by the end of the following year 
there are as he expects 10 million color sets outstanding, 
color will then have passed the degree of set saturation 
enjoyed by black and white TV in 1950. These forecasts 
must be hedged with the proviso of no major economic 
recession and a caveat concerning possible over-optimism 
on the part of the forecasters. 


Program Production and Broadcasting 


The RCA and CBS networks long since began broad- 
casting occasional TV programs in color. In September, 
1954, both of them went on regular schedules averaging 
two to three hours per week. Neither of the other two 
networks has broadcast color programs or announced 
future plans for them. About 100 stations now broadcast 
these programs and by the first of 1955, 125 stations may 
be equipped to broadcast them. By then the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company will be equipped to 
provide color program transmission to most stations it 
now serves with black and white programs. In Illinois 
such service is available to Chicago, Peoria, Rock Island- 
Moline, and Champaign stations. In other Illinois cities, 
AT&T will provide such service on six months notice. 

The cost of equipping stations will heavily influence 
both the timing and the scope of color TV broadcasts to 
the public. The least expensive type of color service is 
restricted to local broadcasting of network programs in 
color; for this between $20,000 and $40,000 will be needed 
to equip each station. The next type of color service is 
the broadcasting of color advertisements from slides 
(considered desirable to draw local and national spot 
advertising) and color programs from film; the cost of 
slide equipment is about $28,000 and of one color film 
camera, $46,000 per station. The third type of color serv- 
ice is broadcasting local live programs from the station 
studio; a minimum of two color cameras each costing 
$67,000 will be needed per station. The fourth type of 
color service is the broadcasting of local programs from 
outside the studio, including sports programs; no equip- 
ment is yet offered for this service. 

Even the first three types of service would now 
require an additional capital investment of $228,000 to 
$248,000 per station. These sums approximate the total 
equipment investment by a small or medium-sized black 
and white TV station. Given time, and some reduction in 
equipment prices as manufacturers become more competi- 
tive, profitable black and white TV stations could in most 
cases finance color out of earnings (just as black and 
white stations were largely paid for by AM radio earn- 
ings). A large number of stations are, however, unprofit- 
able at present and even the minimum investment required 
for color will force owners to make heavy new capital 
investments. A further substantial burden will be higher 
operating costs for color broadcasts. 

lf the investment for color seems high for local sta- 
lions it is probably proportionate for networks. Neverthe- 
less the two largest networks, as noted, are aggressively 
pushing color. Large national advertisers who can now 
afford to sponsor network programs on black and white 
TV are experimenting with network color broadcasts, and 


it appears that color TV advertising will be even more 
effective than black and white. 

Already TV has forced changes in the pattern of 
advertiser support which radio had evolved: multiple 
sponsors for single programs and less than once-a-week 
sponsorship are adaptive devices forced on sponsors by 
the high cost of TV. Thus, the most popular 30-minute 
situation comedy program, “I Love Lucy” (with a single 
sponsor), cost an average of $35,000 per week in 1953-54 
for talent and production, plus perhaps as much again 
for station time and cable costs. At the same time the 
Jackie Gleason hour-long comedy program with music 
and dancing cost three joint sponsors a total of $72,000 
per week for talent and production, plus payments for 
station time and cable costs. While TV networks justify 
such expenditures to sponsors by pointing to comparative 
costs per thousand homes reached by TV and by rival 
media, the absolute size of advertising budgets neverthe- 
less restricts the number of possible sponsors. Color TV 
obviously poses grave policy issues to advertisers. 

The financial issues raised by color can hardly fail to 
stimulate proponents of subscription-TV who have pro- 
posed it as a necessary supplement to advertising support 
even for black and white TV. In recent weeks Skiatron 
has followed Zenith Radio Corporation in formally peti- 
tioning the FCC to authorize subscription TV. The pos- 
sibility of obtaining revenues directly from viewers in 
exchange for broadcasting programs free of advertising 
matter has attracted wide interest. 


Effect on Rival Media 


From the standpoint of popular appeal, color will in- 
tensify the rivalry between TV and other media, espe- 
cially motion picture theaters and magazines. The movies 
have apparently made substantial progress toward repair- 
ing the damage done by black and white TV to their 
receipts. In this recovery considerable help has been ob- 
tained from making pictures suitable to the new screen 
aspect-ratios. While color TV pictures, even when blown 
up to the size of a 30-inch screen, cannot rival the pano- 
ramic scope and detail of movies, color TV may safely 
be counted on to stimulate the motion picture industry to 
new defensive measures. As between TV and other media 
dependent largely on advertising revenues, it appears that 
TV is cutting into expenditures by advertisers on other 
media, on radio as well as on magazines and newspapers. 


Summary 

Color TV is not an entirely new medium of communi- 
cation as was black and white TV. Set producers are still 
in a technological jam, and it appears that when sets 
begin to reach the market in any volume they will be 
priced closer to $1,000 than to $500. For these reasons, it 
is expected that color set purchases in the next five years 
will grow less rapidly than did black and white in its 
early years (between 1946 and 1950). However, there 
may be as many as 5 million sets by the end of 1957, 
assuming no major depression. 

The source of color programs will tend to be confined 
even more closely to network and film than at present. 
For TV stations, networks, and advertisers, color raises a 
variety of financial and policy issues because of its sub- 
stantially increased costs. Subscription TV, which has 
already been seriously proposed by several companies, 
may be rendered more attractive as a device for broaden- 
ing the economic base of the industry. Inevitably color 
TV will heighten intermedia rivalry for public attention. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Business activity in Illinois exhibited mixed trends 
during August. Coal production of State mines was down 
almost 8 percent from a year earlier, whereas the other 
major fuel produced locally, petroleum, had gained over 
15 percent from 1953. Farm prices rose 1.6 percent during 
August, but remained below a year ago, whereas the 
index of consumer prices in Chicago showed a slight 
decline for the month, but remained above a year ago. 

A seasonal increase brought manufacturing employ- 
ment up 2 percent from July, although it is still 10 per- 
cent under 1953. Business loans at leading Chicago banks 
began their fall seasonal rise with a monthly gain of 1.2 
percent, but remained 10.7 percent below August, 1953. 
On the other hand, two other series, construction con- 
tracts awarded and bank debits, registered declines for 
the month of 8.1 percent and 1.6 percent respectively, 
although the indexes are well above their year-ago levels. 


Cash Farm Receipts Continue High 


Growth has been the outstanding characteristic of cash 
farm marketing receipts in Illinois during the past twenty- 
five years. Except for temporary setbacks when adverse 
business conditions brought about lower prices, Illinois 
farmers’ receipts from crops and livestock marketing 
have moved upward since 1932, as is shown in the ac- 
companying chart. 

While this growth has been evident in all sectors of 
the State’s farm economy, the relative importance of 
various income sources has changed markedly. Soybeans 
have increased from less than 1 percent of total farm 
receipts in 1929 to well over 10 percent of the total in 
recent years. Cattle and calves have also gained in im- 
portance, whereas the two other major income producers, 
corn and hogs, have remained at a fairly constant propor- 
tion of the total. 

If the first half-year is any indication, Illinois farmers 
should enjoy close to record marketing receipts in 1954. 


CASH FARM RECEIPTS, 1929-53 
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A 3 percent increase in receipts from livestock and 
products combined with a 9 percent rise in crop income 
to raise the total more than 5 percent above total receipts 
in the first half of last year. 


The Open Road 


Bridges and roads all over Illinois are being repaired 
and extended to meet the increasing demands of travel 
and shipping. Late in September Mr. Edwin A. Rosen- 
stone, Director of Public Works and Buildings for the 
State, announced the awards of 15 road and bridge build- 
ing contracts. These cover work in 11 counties and will 
entail expenditures of $1,428,000. 

Earlier in the month, the first contract for a new 
bridge over the Illinois River at Peoria was announced. 
This bridge, expected to cost a total of $19,500,000, is 
being financed by a combination of local, State, and 
Federal funds. It will have two nine-mile approaches, 
with four-lane divided expressways. It is hoped that this 
new bridge will solve the bottleneck in through traffic that 
has existed in Peoria for many years. 

Another important bridge project under way is a toll 
bridge over the Wabash River from New Haven to be 
built in conjunction with the state of Indiana. Work has 
already begun in Indiana, and construction on the Illinois 
section may begin next year. 


Rainfall Study 


A rainfall study which may yield information profit- 
able to farmers throughout the State, and perhaps else- 
where as well, is being planned in the Crab Orchard area 
of southern Illinois. The study is being made by the IIli- 
nois State Water Survey and the geography and geology 
departments of Southern Illinois University. 

The chief objectives of the project are to determine 
the variability of rainfall in the area, the possible influ- 
ence of Crab Orchard Lake on precipitation, and rainfall 
runoff and area-depth relationships. The accuracy of 
radar measurements of rainfall made from the Champaign 
station of the State Water Survey will also be tested by 
ground measurement. 

Fighty rain gauges will be placed over an area of 400 
square miles in the area of the Crab Orchard watershed. 
Local volunteers are being asked to read these gauges 
after each rainfall, and they will report their readings 
weekly to the University. It is expected that the project 
may take as long as ten years before findings can be 
regarded as conclusive. 


Illinois Public Aid Rolls 


A contra-seasonal increase of 1,524 persons brought 
the total number of people receiving aid from the State 
in July to 265,664. The general assistance program ac- 
counted for well over 90 percent of the July increase. 
Since this program includes unemployment benefits, it is 
believed that drought conditions in central and southern 
Illinois, lessening the need for seasonal workers, may well 
have been the cause of the counter-seasonal movement. 

Other July increases were recorded in aid to depend- 
ent children, disability assistance, and aid to the blind. 
The only decline reported was in old age assistance. The 
number of such people receiving assistance has been drop- 
ping steadily for the past year. At the end of July the 
total was almost 5,000 persons less than a year earlier. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
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. . (July, 1954 —8.7 —5.5 Zz —9.6 22.7 
Percentage Change from. . . = 1953.... «=i -45 a —4.6 +147 
EPP Pere aps rt | SESE $1,581 28 ,954 $15,211 $ 128 $ 165 
al Sey ae (July, 1954.... +68 .9 +10.9 —5.4 +13¢ —2.4 +9.8 
Percentage Change from. . . \Aug., 1953... 4710 87 -37 _ ge 40.7 415.5 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
PU oa Sin chica hsrh onhe See i on n.a. 6,597 $ 5,084 $ 52 $ 71 
" . ly, 1954.... —-1.9 —7.3 a. —14.1 —-9 8 
Percentage Change from. . . — ao 09 217 — 40.0 8 8 
Champaign-Urbana.................... ve $ 180 8,154 $ 6,462 $ 45 $ 72 
NE Pe fJuly, 1954.... —43.2 —12.4 —12.2 na. —17.6 +7.0 
Percentage Change from. ..{4.0' 1953..|| —17'8 44.6 -0.5 OJ +40 
WEN iia os Pikoadas cy ne Ee $ 75 9,065 $ 5,463 $ 41 $ 53 
a a July, 1954. —60.1 +0.3 —5.3 +20 —11.9 —0.9 
Percentage Change from. . . ‘Aug., 1953 —§3 J 427 ia ia 416 +10.0 
SIN T6 ins Wiese iiaps assy asain a ate ack ae $ 483 24,583 $10 ,004 $ 82 $ 109 
CERT T een July, 1954.... —61.7 +0.8 —10.5 +10° —8.7 +10.0 
Percentage Change from. . . Aug., 1953..__ _65 8 4119 42.0 _—7e 46.0 423.5 
Galesburg. as ck wink ie eee $ 416 6 ,690 $ 4,003 n.a. $ 31 
» 4 a BSE , a 
Percentage Change from. . . July, 1954... +90.8 ‘4 6.é noiee 4.3 
Aug., 1953... +110.1 +4.7 —3.7 +16.4 
Peoria......... gee ee y= $ 502 46 ,017° $15 ,245 $ 179 $ 205 
er ers (July, 1954.... +49.0 +8.9 —11.3 +19¢ +1.5 —2.7 
Percentage Change from. . . Aug., 1953... 484 ae 77 _7e ~10 2 411.8 
Quincy... gars i ete tebe es $ 187 9,198 $ 4,575 $ 35 $ 70 
a x a (July, 1954. a +14.4 —$.9 +27 Sy +17.7 
Percentage Change from. . . jong 1953....| —30.7 418.4 até +2 43.3 +8.0 
Springfield....... Felten rele sha $ 256 30,611° $12 ,993 $ 94 $ 203 
7 aft oA ¢ at 
Percentage Change from. . . july, 1954. i .4 +2.9 < Bass 27 —. 
Aug., 1953 —14.7 +11.9 —4.6 42.6 +25.8 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
East St. Louis....... ech aa toton ee piace Neate $ 124 13,571 $ 9,263 $ 125 $ 64 
Percentage Change from. . . July, 1954... aa. 5.4 —1.0 — re ~18.7 
\Aug., 1953... —66.9 +24.5 —4.3 +7.8 +14.0 
IO 6 5h ADs ddan ened ie oe eae $ 115 13 ,040 $ 4,774 $ 34 $ 27 
) : f, S0GS........ —47.5 +92 —4.6 :e —5.5 —7.7 
Percentage Change from. . . er png ‘ ae 18 4 By _ Fe 410.2 
Belleville... . Patbccale 5 oh eT es $ 284 6,671 $ 4,566 n.a. $ 43 
MaMa ne July, 1954 +40.6 +5.6 +0.1 na +25.4 
Percentage Change from. . . Aug., 1953 4278 7 46.9 43 3 | +21 6 
* Total for cities listed. © Includes East Moline. ¢ Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 


Sources: !'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Department of Revenue, Dat 


search Departments of Federal Re 
percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office reports. 
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Louis) Districts. 


Data include Federal construction projects. 2 Local power companies. # Illinois 
a are for July, 1954, the most recent available. Comparisons relat 


e to June, 1954, and July, 1953. 4 Re- 
serve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. 
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